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@ party what was meant for mankind.” He was 
born on the 29th of May, 1824, at Doncaster, of 
which borough his uncle, Sir Isaac Morley, is still 
a justice of the peace. He was only fourteen 
years of age when his mother died, and two years 
later he had to mourn the loss of his father also. 
In the year 1849 Mr. Punshon married Maria 
Anne, daughter of J. Vickers, Esq., of Gateshead. 
But his beloved wife died in 1858, leaving Mr. 
Punshon a widower with four children. In 1845 
Mr. Punshon entered the ministry, and since that 
time he has been a successful and beloved labourer 
in some of the most important spheres of duty 
in England. His ministrations were equally 
appreciated by the sons of toil in Whitehaven, 
Sheffield, and Leeds, as by the refined and fashion- 
able congregations that crowded his churches 
at Islington and Bayswater, and at Clifton, 
near Bristol, where he now resides. Although 
Mr. Punshon has been indefatigably earnest in 
the discharge of his duties as a visitor and 
pastor of his flock, yet the eminent reputation 
which he has attained may fairly be considered to 
rest most especially upon his great gifts as a 
preacher and speaker. His oratory is of a style 
peculiarly his own. He has not too slavishly 
modelled it upon any specimens, either of ancient 
or modern eloquence; his impassioned utter- 
ances are the outspeakings of a generous, romantic, 
impulsive nature; his language is the product 
of refined and cultivated taste which has not 
been warped by any exclusive line of study; 
his addresses are filled with allusions to clas- 
sical and modern history, which at once evidenee 
the generally accomplished scholar. There is 
nothing whatever about him of the conventional 
theological orator. We have no hesitation in 
pronouncing his lectures on John Bunyan, Lord 
Macaulay, Wilberforce, and the Huguenots, which 
were listened to with breathless attention, and ex- 
cited the enthusiasm of overflowing audiences, 
when they were delivered in Exeter Hall, to be 
amongst the most eloquent productions of the 
present day. Mr. Punshon’s sermons are generally 
what is styled extempore—that is, delivered from 
notes, or sometimes even without such assistance; 
but his lectures, which are his greatest and most 
successful efforts, are elaborately prepared. In- 
deed, though he seems to make but little use of it, 
he almost invariably has his MS. of the lecture 
before him. Now, it is sometimes vulgarly ima- 
gined that real eloquence should not be the 
delivery of a regularly prepared essay, no matter 
how gorgeous its imagery or splendid its language, 
but the literally extemporaneous utterance of one 
gifted with a flow of language. We avail our- 
selves of this opportunity to point out how utterly 
and essentially false such an opinion is. We have 
stated already our high estimate of Mr. Pun- 





shon’s eloquence; and as he is a master of that 
style of oratory which is too often depreciated 
now, we shall defend at the same time the style of 
the subject of our memoir and our own estimate 
of true eloquence. 

Persons who think that the careful preparation 
of the language of a speech despoils it of its right 
to be considered really eloquent, either forget or 
have never known that the Grecian and Roman 
orators who have ever been considered the greatest 
models of eloquence, always wrote out their 
speeches and committed them to memory. De- 
mosthenes and Cicero both did so. Indeed, the 
most eloquent speech of the great Roman was 
written out ready, but was never delivered. In 
our own senatorial history we have a still more 
remarkable example of the paradox of the most 
eloquent speaker preparing carefully the points 
and illustrations with which his famous speeches 
were, apparently on the impulse of the moment, 
adorned. Richard Brinsley Sheridan was sar- 
castically taunted with being “the right honour- 
able gentleman who is indebted to his imagination 
for his facts, and to his memory for his wit;” 
which simply meant that the pungent sarcasm 
which he seemed to throw off spontaneously in 
the heat and excitement of debate, had been 
generally thought over and modelled before, and 
kept in his memory ready for use when any good 
opportunity presented itself. This may have been 
carrying preparation a little too far. But the 
examples of ancient and modern orators of the 
greatest eminence all go to prove that the title 
of orator must not by any means be limited to 
those who depend for their language upon the 
impulse of the’ moment. 

Mr. Punshon’s great powers of eloquence have not 
been employed with any selfish desire of gaining 
notoriety, or even of affording a great intellectual 
treat to those who may be privileged to hear 
him. His celebrated lecture on the Huguenots; 
which he delivered on several occasions, realised 
for him the sum of £1,000, which he generously 
devoted to meet the wants of one congrega- 
tion. The reports of this and similar suc- 
cesses having reached the extremely enterprising 
Barnum, he proposed to pay Mr. Punshon 
£2,000, if he would undertake to devote himself 
to a year’s lecturing. Mr. Punshon’s answer 
to this proposal was curt, characteristic, and 
conclusive. He simply sent him a verse from 
the Acts:—*O full of all subtlety and all mis- 
chief, thou child of the devil, thou enemy of all 
righteousness, wilt thou not cease to pervert the 
right ways of the Lord?” Ever anxious and 
zealous to devote his talents to the service of any 
good cause, Mr. Punshon never seems desirous of 
obtaining anything by them for himself. Having 
been asked to repeat a lecture at Manchester, and 
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promised £100 for himself if he would do so, he 
simply replied that “he had not yet commenced to 
lecture for himself.” 

It only needs a glance at any of Mr. Pun- 
shon’s lectures, to see that he has not attained 
his reputation and success without diligent toil 
and labour. He has himself, in speaking of Lord 
Macaulay, well expressed the great and important 
truth, that hard work is, after all, the only sure 
road to success. The passage will illustrate a 
great truth, and serve as a specimen of Mr. 
Punshon’s style :— 

“Work, hard work, the sweat of the brain, 
through many an exhausting hour, and through 
many @ weary vigil, was the secret, after all, of his 
success. Many who slumber in nameless graves, 
or wander through the tortures of a wasted life, 
have had memories as capacious, and faculties 
as fine as his; but they lacked the steadiness 
of purpose, and patient, thoughtful labour, which 
multiplied the ‘ten talents’ into ‘ten other 
talents beside them.’ It is the old lesson, voice- 
fal from every life that has a moral in it—from 
Bernard Palissy, selling his clothes and tearing 
up his floor to add fuel to the furnace, and weary- 





ing his wife and amusing his neighbours with © 


dreams of his white enamel, through the unre- 
munerative years; from Warren Hastings, lying 
at seven years old upon the rivulet’s bank, and 
vowing inwardly that he would regain his patri- 
monial property, and dwell in his ancestral halls, 
and that there should be again a Hastings of 
Daylesford; from William Carey, panting after 
the moral conquest of India, whether he sat at 
the lapstone of his early craft, or wielded the 
ferule in the village school, or lectured the village 
elders when the Sabbath dawned. It is the old 
lesson—a worthy purpose, patient energy for its 
accomplishment, a resoluteness that is undaunted 
by difficulties, and, in ordinary circumstances, 
success.” 

During the last two years, ill-health has pre- 
vented Mr. Punshon from labouring so actively 
and incessantly as he could have wished; but we 
are rejoiced to hear of his partial recovery, and 
fervently hope that so eloquent an orator, so active 
a minister, and so earnest a Christian, may serve 
his Master here for many a year more; for truly 
the field is large and the harvest is plenteous, 
but such labourers are, alas! too few. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MARTYRS OF VIENNE AND LYONS,” AN OXFORD PRIZE POEM. 


I. 
OWN the northern highways tramping, 
From dark forests, broad and hoar, 
From the fastness, from the valley, 
From the inland, from the shore,® 


m. 
Sweep the hordes of wild barbarians, 
With a war-cry shrill and long: 
Sacking Rome for sake of plunder, 
Is the burden of their song. 


Iml. 

They are gathered, where o’er levels 
Purple shadows, darkening, lie, 

And the swampy flats are silvered 
‘When the moon ereeps up the sky. 


Iv. 
Cruel woes that need avenging, 
Wrongs so deep of hearth and home, 
Fill the broad breasts of these Northmen, 
At the citadel of Rome. 


v. 
When, across the Tuscan mountains, 
Broke the morn in saffron hue, 
He who wore the golden fillet 
Saw the tent-heads in the dew: 





VI. 
Far as strainéd eye could wander, 
O’er the plain and down the vale, 
Horde on horde he marked them swarming, 
And his lip and cheek grew pale. 


vir. 
Never from the days of Remus, 
Never since these walls were plann’d, 
Had such savage tribes of Northmen 
Thus o’errun this favoured land. 


vit. 
Who can help? for help is lacking ; 
“ Rome is conquered,” cowards prato; 
Weak and worn, the trembling cohorts 
Cower within the northern gate. 


i. 
Yet the purple-robéd ruler, 
When his present strait was sore, 
Gathered up the threads of Memory 
For a vision strange of yore: 


x. 
Seemed to come, when one star trembled 
O’er the Tiber’s yellow wave, 
One in snowy robe and girdle, 
Guide Divine, to seek and save. 
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xx. 
Yea; the Love and Light of Christians, 
When that star began to pale, 
Stood in majesty before him, 
With a word that could not fail. 


XII. 

“Pray, in faith, that light may glimmer, 
Ask that strength, too, may descend, 

So the Christian’s Lord and Saviour 
Shall become to thee a friend.” 


XIII. 

Rose the sun in giant splendour, 
Cloudless glared the diamond sky, 

Morning dews no longer silvered 
All the levels far and nigh: 


XIV. 

Golden showers of light, now lustrous, 
Tinted flowers upon the sod, 

When a fervent prayer ascended 
To the great white throne of God. 


xv. 
And at once that prayer was answered, 
Doubts for ever cleared away, 
Night of error, hour of darkness, 
Fled before the Star of Day. 


XVI. 

Though the Sign of Man’s Redemption 
Makes the eyes that see it dim, 

“In this Sign alone thou conquerest ; 
Thou shalt triumph, too, in Him.” 












XVII. 

And the word that never faileth 
Failed not, as the Word,had said, 

For His sign was o'er the legions, 
And their enemies lay dead. 


XVIII. 

As the mist before the sunlight, 
In some lone and shady dell, 
As the leaves in sad November, 
So the Northmen fled or fell. 


XIX. 
When the banner was uplifted, 

There came strife and wild dismay, 
And the tramp of routed legions 

Died not with the close of day. 

xx. 

Broken ranks of foes, fear-stricken, 

When the evening shades grew long, 
While around the Cross triumphant 

Rose the Christian soldiers’ song. 


XXI. 
Victory o’er the powers of darkness, 
Conquest of the empire old, 
Past the cruel age of iron, 
Come the heavenly age of gold: 


XXII. 
Empires fade, and wane the kingdoms, 
Systems rise, and wax, and fall; 
But the Cross of Christ shall triumph, 
And our God be Lord of all, 
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my way home from Florence, I 
determined on visiting Custoza, and 
Sadowa, so as to see these places 
before all traces of the late war had 

=i! been removed by the plough, or by 
time. Having furnished myself at Florence with 
maps, and all the official and the best of the 
non-official accounts of these battles that I could 
obtain, I left Florence, and travelled as far as 
Reggio by train, hence by diligence to Mantua. 
Ordinarily, this would have been a very uninterest- 
ing road, but at this time, as soon as I reached 
Borgoforte, where the river Po is crossed by a float- 
ing bridge, traces of the war commenced. Four 
forts, built by the Austrians prior to the war, 
one on the south side of the river, the remaining 
three on the north, and intended as frontier- 
defences to Mantua, had been partially destroyed 
by the Austrians just at the commencement of the 
war, and afterwards gutted of their armament 
by the Italians. Whilst waiting for the floating 
bridge to convey us over to the other side, I had 
time to pay a visit to one of these forts. The Italian 
Artillery corporal on duty at the drawbridge 











gave me permission to enter, and offered his 
serviges as cicerone. This fort was very well and 
strongly built, in a semicircular form, the arc 
towards the south, and with every modern 
improvement in the way of fortification. With the 
exception of the powder magazines, so little was it 
damaged that it could easily have been repaired, 
and again made use of, had it only been situated 
otherwise; but, constructed as it was, to protect the 
Austrian lines from the Italians, it is of no use 
whatever, and will have at once to be razed to 
the ground. 

Why the Austrians retreated so soon, or so 
suddenly, from these four frontier forts, I could 
not altogether understand, nor could my guide 
inform me; but that they did leave very suddenly 
is clear, as the Italians, on entering the fort, found 
the remains of the black bread and wine that the 
Austrians had been eating for breakfast. 

On reaching the other side of the Po, we found 
a small guard of Austrian soldiers and a custom- 
house official, who contented himself, without any 
inspection of our boxes, by asking us simply if 
we had anything contraband with us, not even 
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alluding to such a thing as a passport. How 
different to the Austrian régime of some five years 
ago! but then, it is true, that the official knew a 
very few days would find the country under the 
rule of Victor Emmanuel, and that he was only 
performing a duty for the principle of the thing. 

The first mile or so towards Mantua, the poplar- 
trees which lined the road on either side had been 
cut down by the Austrians, so as to leave the 
country clear and without shelter for the enemy. 
All round Mantua the country, which is very 
low, had been purposely flooded by the Austrians, 
so as to leave open only three of the entrances into 
the town. In consequence of this, the bridge 
over which we ought to have passed into the town 
was under water some one or two feet, and a 
détour of some three miles was necessary to reach 
another bridge. 

Mantua, like all Austrian fortified towns, 
usually so wanting in bustle and activity, pre- 
sented quite an animated appearance the one 
evening I remained within its walls. On return- 
ing to my hotel about seven, from a post-pran- 
dial stroll, I found the main street thronged with 
persons shouting vivas, “L’Italia Unita!” &c., 
but in the most orderly and inoffensive way. On 
inquiry, I learnt that the Italian Commission 
had arrived at the hotel, and that this ovation was 
in their honour. Although this was against all 
rule, the Austrian officials did not attempt to 
disperse the mob; and consequently, after about 
an hour’s shouting, and as soon as their breath 
and their patriotism were exhausted, they retired 
quietly to their own homes. <A very short dis- 
tance from the hotel was the fashionable café of 
Mantua, and at the time of this demonstration it 
was full of Austrian officers sipping their coffee; 
and I must say they showed their good sense 
in quietly grinning and bearing that which would 
have been difficult, if possible, to oppose. 

And here it will not be out of place, perhaps, to 
say a word as to the general feeling amongst the 
peasantry and lower classes in Venezia and there- 
abouts. As far as I could learn—and I conversed 
with many of the Italian poorer class, both in the 
towns and country—there was very little of what 
we should call enthusiasm about their so soon 
becoming subjects of Victor Emmanuel, and their 
provinces forming part of L’Italia Unita. I usually 
commenced my conversation by asking if they were 
not happy at the idea of the Austrians leaving Italy, 
and of having an Italian monarch. “Qui lo sa?” 
“who knows P ” was generally the answer ; “it is of 
little consequence to us poor people who reigns 
over us.” But with the educated, and more espe- 
cially the shopkeeping class, the feeling is very 
different. Brought into constant intercouse with 
the Austrian soldiers, they felt themselves treated 
and ordered about as a conanered race: and now 





that their taskmasters were about to take their 
departure, it was with difficulty that the townsfolk 
could keep from repaying the Austrians in their 
own coin, if not with compound interest. In 
England we have lately read the accounts sent to 
our own newspapers of the bad behaviour of the 
Italians, and we are apt to think that they ought 
to have let bygones be bygones, and not to have 
allowed such apparently mean and childish feelings 
to have shown themselves. But then, on the other 
hand, we have not heard how the Austrians, both 
officers and men, behaved during the time they 
have inflicted themselves on the Northern Italian 
people; so let us, before giving judgment, pause 
a@ moment, and remember the oft-quoted Latin 
proverb, “Audi alteram partem.” 

Mantua has never had the reputation of being a 
salubrious spot, owing to the marshy nature of the 
locality and the amount of water which is always 
about it, but at the time of my visit the atmosphere 
was even worse than usual, owing, no doubt, to the 
flooding of the low country on the south and west 
sides of the city, and before I had been two hous 
in the place I felt so unwell that I thought I was 
in fora fever; s0 that, as soan as I had seen all there 
was to be seen in the town, I must confess to being 
by no means sorry to depart the following after- 
noon for healthier climes. 

From Mantua, half an hour by train on the 
Verona railway brought me to Villafranca. Here 
I remained the night, so as to start in the morning 
for Custoza. Had I known that it was so short a 
distance from Verona, I should have gone on there, 
and taken up my head-quarters, as I had no idea 
that Villafranca was so small a place, und conse- 
quently the hotel was none of the best. The name 
of Villafranca at once recalls to mind the treaty 
of 1859 between the French, Piedmontese, and 
Austrians. The room I occupied at the little hotel 
was quite historical, as being that in which the 
generals of the three armies met to talk over and 
settle the preliminaries of the above-mentioned 
treaty. 

The village of Custoza—pronounced Custosa and 
not Custozza—is about three miles distant N.W. 
from Villafranca. Accompanied by a civil young 
fellow from the hotel, who, luckily for himself, by 
being the only son of a widow, had escaped the 
conscription, I set out as early as possible in the 
morning. The first two miles we walked along 
the Valeggio road, and then, turning off to the 
right, shaped our course direct for the village. 
There was nothing particularly interesting to see 
on the way; the mulberry-trees, grown here in 
great quantities for the silkworms, the vines, and 
the lately ploughed-up country about them, showed 
little or no trace of the army that had so lately 
marched through them. On reaching the top of 
the hill, I found myself in the little village street, 
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and the first thing that there met my eyes at once 
brought the late war to my recollection. A cloud 
of smoke was issuing from every aperture in a 
cottage; at first I thought the house was on fire, 
but on inquiry found that a poor little peasant girl 
had picked up a loaded grenade whilst walking in 
the fields, and had commenced a series of experi- 
ments with it, the first being to hold it in the fire, 
which naturally caused it to explode and to cut 
the poor child’s hand severely, if not dangerously. 

Custoza consists of a single street of cottages, 
built on the crest of a hill. At the east end of this 
hill is a villa, or country house, belonging to a 
Modenese merchant; and beyond this again, and 
nearly due east of Custoza, is another hill, called 
by the double name of Monte Torre and Monte 
della Croce, on which Prince Amadeus received 
his wound. To the north of Custoza, and about a 
quarter of a mile distant, is another range of hills 
parallel to that of Custoza, the highest knoll of 
which is called the Belvidere, and is easily distin- 
guishable, not only from being twenty feet higher 
than the rest of the same range, but also from a 
cluster of ten or twelve cypress-trees on its sum- 
mit. Between these two hills are some scattered 
houses, the parish church, and cemetery. All the 
cottages had received more or less bullet-holes, 
but the villa had fared the worst; several shot 
had penetrated the walls and roof, but the offices, 
outhouses, and olive-oil mill were burnt to the 
ground by the Austrian shells. 

Just beyond this villa, I selected a spot from 
which I could see the surrounding country, and, 
with my reports and map, I could easily follow the 
various movements of the belligerents on the 24th 
of June. The peasants were also well up in the 
history of the war, as they had no notice whatever 
of the battle before its commencement, and little 
did they expect to see their houses and gardens 
become in so short a time the scene of such a con- 
flict; so that with about three exceptions all the 
peasants, with their wives and children, were in 
their cottages throughout the entire battle. One 
little peasant boy of eleven years of age told me 
that his sister, only two years his senior, had been 
shot dead by a chance bullet which passed through 
two doors, killing her dead in the inner room of her 
father’s cottage. In the little beer-house of the 
village the landlord told me that his house had 
been taken and retaken four or five times in the 
course of the day, and pointed out where a corporal 
of the Italian infantry had been shot dead, and two 
private soldiers severely wounded in his kitchen. 
“ Ah, signore,” he continued, “I of all others shall 
remember this 24th of June. In the evening, after 
the Italian troops had retired, a regiment of Croats 
came into the village. Three of them entered my 
house, broke open and ransacked my cupboards, 
and finding neither money nor drink, revenged 





themselves by forcing me to swallow some pe- 
troleum oil out of the lamp hanging from the 
ceiling of the public room.” This incident is not 
quoted as a specimen of the barbarity usually dis. 
played by the Croats and other of the Austrian 
soldiers, as, from what I can learn, the wars, both 
in Italy and Austria, were carried on with as little 
brutality as is possible when ignorant and excited 
men are out of sight of their superiors, and are 
free to act and do as they please. 

But though there were severe skirmishes in the 
village itself, the severest fighting was on and all 
around the Belvidere knoll. This may even now 
be easily seen by the bullet-holes in the trees, the 
old cartridge-papers, torn shakos, cap-pouches, 
pieces of knapsacks, and old straps scattered all 
about the hill; but that which tells the saddest 
tale is the long mound of earth every here and 
there, marked with an ominous and roughly-put- 
together black wooden *ross, under which lie — 
buried, by fifties and seventies in the same long 
grave, the poor fellows, Austrians and Italians 
together, that fell in the fight. 

That the Italians were bitterly disappointed at 
the result of the war, it is unnecessary to state. 
Ever since 1848 their dream had been the utter 
expulsion of the Tedeschi (Germans), and since 
1859 this feeling had been steadily increasing. At 
the commencement of hostilities, in the summer, 
volunteers sprang up on all sides, and were enrolled 
without any effort whatever on the part of the 
Government; the regular soldiers were also in 
excellent spirits, and looked forward to both 
driving the Austrians across the Apennines and 
to the speedy liberation of the Venetians. 

That such was not the case we know full well, 
but to what we are to attribute the Austrian vic- 
tory, is quite another question. . It is true that up 
to 2.30 p.m. on the 24th July the Italians held 
their ground very well, and the more sanguine of 
them looked forward to, if not an easy, at least a 
safe victory; but half an hour later, when the 
Austrian reserves arrived, the battle was virtually 
at an end, and the Italians, instead of marching in 
triumph into Venezia, were only too thankful to 
find themselves once more safe across the Mincio. 

Of course, after this defeat, some scapegoat 
was necessary, and La Marmora and the generals 
under him were at once selected to play that rdle. 
The general opinion in Florence appeared to be 
that the battle had been fought one if not two 
days too soon, and that the men, instead of 
having to fight early in the morning after their 
march from Valeggio, and before many of them 
had had any food, should have had a good day’s 
rest between; there is also a doubt as +o whether 
La Marmora’s reserve was sufficient. But there 
is much to be said on both side*; and a general 
has often some shrewd object in view, when the 
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world are pleased to call him a fool or a 
lunatic. 

Some Austrian regiments were also more or less 
taken by surprise at the battle of Custoza taking 
place on the 24th. An Austrian cavalry officer 
told me that on that morning he was on the march 
with his regiment, calmly smoking his cigar, when 
up galloped an aide-de-camp with orders for his 
regiment to prepare at once for action, as the 
Italian cavalry were approaching them. Away 
went my friend’s cigar, and in about an hour 
afterwards he was in the thick of the battle. This 
same Officer also told me of several curious “ren- 
contres” that took place during this war. He 
had himself been brought up in England, and 
educated at St. Paul’s School, London. <A few 
days after the battle of Custoza he was in charge of 
some Garibaldian prisoners, between Verona and 
Botzen, amongst whom, to his great surprise, he 


* found an old schoolfellow, an Englishman, who 


had come out to join the Garibaldini, and had 








been taken prisoner in the Tyrol. Immediately 
en this discovery, the Austrian officer took the 
unlucky Englishman into his first-class railway 
carriage; and great surprise must it have caused 
to the people at the station to see the officer and 
his prisoner on such friendly terms. 

Hearing about victories won in a battle, or 
meeting, perhaps, some surviving officer, with 
his lately-acquired medal or decoration, one is apt 
to look too much on the bright side of the case, 
and to fancy that warfare is a lottery without any 
blanks; but visit the villages around or near 
which a battle has been fought; see the utterly 
ruined peasant, with home knocked or burnt down 
about his ears, or perhaps the old wife lamenting 
the death of her two fine-looking sons, killed in 
the battle; and the stern reality of warfare be- 
comes too apparent, and one begins to moralise 
upon the awful responsibility resting on the 
crowned head or minister who first provoked 
the quarrel. A. B. 
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FAT is hardly paradoxical to say that suo- 
cess is neither always advantageous, 
#a| nor always the true criterion of effort; 

Pea ‘BQH for the world should have learned 
by this time, at least, that failure is 
often the wisest teacher, and, sometimes, the only 
surety of ultimate reward. But success and failure 
are not thus generally regarded. To the great 
Napoleon the former was the chief measure of 
merit; he judged of men by the prosperity which 
attended them. But is he not himself, in some 
degree, the refutation of his own theory? Does 
his final and complete failure negative all that 
previous assertion of transcendent abilities P 
Surely we must perceive, from a thousand examples 
in history and our own experience, that the force 
of mind or body which a man brings to bear upon 
any object is met and aided, or thwarted, by many 
unforeseen influenees, which may have far more to 
do with the result than the exercise of his will; 
and these must modify the judgment which that 
result seems to express. The case of Napoleon 
and of those who, like him, have enjoyed such 
marvellous triumphs of the will, differs from the 
rest in degree only, not inkind. The almost pre. 
ternatural power with which these men have 
wrestled with circumstance did not remove them 
from the region of circumstance, or put,them on a 
pedestal above that altered judgment of which we 
Speak. As all have succumbed occasionally to 
disease, and invariably to death, so all have proved 
themselves inferior to some power above and 
beyond them, which is not the less active because 









it rarely asserts itself. It is, indeed, but natural 
that the world should honour those alone who 
succeed. Jt has not leisure or interest to look for 
those Cwsars, and Charlemagnes, and Newtons 
who have been crushed under the heel of adverse 
fortune, and failed of their proper spheres. What 
does it reck of those whose “ lot forbade”— 
“ The applause of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes?” 
And yet we believe that there is a Providence 
which is impartial to all; and that those who 
are the strongest, the wealthiest, and the most 
honoured, are not of necessity the recipients of 
the greatest or of the most merited happiness. 
The proverb says that “ God helps those who help 
themselves,” but this is only true in a certain 
sense, and must be received with caution; whilst 
its converse, that God will not help those who will 
not help themselves, is more useful, as it is more 
true. In fact, though indolence is a crime, and 
cowardice guilty, we must not, on the other hand, 
look upon success as the sole object of life, or the 
sure sign of the approval of Heaven. The success 
here spoken of is, of course, worldly prosperity ; 
the happy fulfilment of public or private, political 
or domestic, undertakings which are concerned 
with temporal advantages. Nor, again, when the 
opposing interests of different individuals or parties 
come in collision, can we always conclude that the 
favour of God is on the strongest and most suc- 
cessful side. 
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Late events have been trials of public opinion 
in this respect; and, without entering at all into the 
political questions involved, we must remark that 
there is a strong tendency to allow the wonderful 
success which has attended one side to blind the 
eyes as to the real merits of the case. The age 
altogether affords many instances in which superior 
force, bringing, perhaps, expediency to back its 
claims, has triumphed, not only in fact, but also in 
the judgment of men, over that.which has little 
more than justice and prescriptive right to defend 
it. In private life, how often does a similar pro- 
cess take place! . And how hard is it to overcome 
the fascination of success ! 

The Christian has a nobler rule of conduct, 
and one which modifies alike his own ambi- 
tion and ‘his judgment of that of others. With 
regard to private life this is duty; with regard 
to public life, justice and humanity. In obedience 
to the dictates of these, he seeks success, indeed, 
but not the success of which we have been speak- 
ing. His ambition is enlisted in a cause of 
vaster beneficence than that which centres in 
himself, and extends, perhaps, to a few more of 
his name and blood. He is concerned in heart, 
and, if possible, in effort, with larger and more 
momentous facts than those of trade, or even of 
politics. Itis hard to paint with sufficient dis- 
tinctness the contrast between such a life and ono 
of mere worldly selfishness. However exalted his 
abilities, that man stands low who stands upon the 
platform of self. His views, too, are degraded by 
that level from which he looks, and the object 
which he sets before him, whether attained or not, 
is likely to raise him no higher than he is. On 
the other hand, he who does not regard as his 

»supreme good the reaching to such earthly advan- 
tages as generally tempt the ambition, but holds 
the claims of his God, and of his country, and of 
his kind, as of dearer observation to himself, he 
advances from his state, however lowly, even by 
the acknowledging of these. It must be observed, 
however, that a grave error is apt to encounter us 
here, which should be carefully avoided. Every 
man owes a duty to himself, and many men to a 
family and relations, the neglect of which, in all 
ordinary cases, would prove fatal to such self-ad- 
vancement. The path of these duties may, in many 
cases, coincide with the path of worldly success; 
and this latter must not be disregarded, for it is the 
gift of God. It will be found often that such a 
disregard is merely the affectation of wisdom with 
which indolence and weakness endeavour to sup- 
port their claims. There is no true piety without 
toil and self-denial; and for most of us in this 
world, the toil and the self-denial must be con- 
cerned with the things of the world. But, after 
all, the opposite error is by far the more com- 

‘s also the more dangerous. “Never 
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did men work so hard and meet with more succesg 
than now. Never were they more convinced of 
the realities of life, and freed from its superstitions, 
Never was there more earnestness of purpose and 
unity of action. But then the question arises— 
Is this success, which is so generally and so 
vigorously sought, the noblest object of life? Is 
it noble at all? Is it not far below that which 
the total faculties and possibilities of man seem 
destined for? If it be in itself worthy of effort, 
it certainly is not worthy of worship, and is to be 
regarded rather as the means than as the end; for 
hope’ in this life alone is the denying—within, at 
least—that there is any other. But does anything 
culminate or end here? Is there any complete 
satisfaction—any final attainment P 

From those who succeed, as well as those who 
fail, comes the cry of discontent, and even a 
King Solomon declares—“ All is vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit.” It is not so much the winning of 
the race as the running of it—not so much the 
finding of the treasure as the seeking of it, which 
seems to be the divine purpose of this life. The 
end of all is on the other side the grave; and he 
lives unjustly to himself who does not live for 
that. Even as we see here but a portion of the 
scheme of Providence, and as everything is frag- 
mentary, and much is apparently contradictory, 
even so the life of the individual is not complete, 
even so the ends of some of his actions are beyond 
his present horizon, even so there is much that is 
contradictory, at first sight, in the laws and actions 
of his existence. There are some men whom the 
world cannot understand, because they see further 
than the world, and, ifwe might so speak, act 
further, also. If we find that the events of the 
day, or of the hour, do not at once appear 
in their true colour to us, and that our judg- 
ment of them ripens with time; if we find 
that the events of even a year take another 
shade or shape, when, after it is a little 
passed, we look back on it with clearer eyes, 
surely from the last moments of life, or from some 
standpoint beyond it, the whole story of our life 
on earth may assume a new and most significant 
aspect. It is evident that when any short episode 
of life is gone by we can generally take a more 
faithful view of it than when it was being carried 
out ; for in the former case we see it in its integrity, 
and we seeit under the impressions of after-thought. 
Consider life as merely an episode in a vast exist- 
ence, and will not this hold as true with regard to 
it? If, then, by any means we could anticipate 
something, ai least, of that after-discernment which 
sees the present in its true light, we would not 
only ward off much error and much disappoint- 
ment, but we would be inclined to act with true 
wisdom, and to set our hearts upon that which is 
There are certain moments in the 
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‘* From breken steel and bleeding clay 
His true steed bears him far away.”—p. 234, 
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experience of most of us when, in the presence of 
some unspeakable grandeur, whether it be of 
nature, or of art, or of human life, we feel that the 
ordinary concerns of our business or pleasure are 
Gwarfed into infinite nothingness. No doubt such 
a feeling, so far as it is false and exaggerated, is 
deserve Ly fugitive, but there is in it a residuum 
of truth which it would be well for us to retain, 
even when 'ts exciting cause islong forgotten. In 
the presence of that which is supremely great, or 
lovely, or even in the.memory of it, men see with 
sudden shame whatever is despicable in their own 
conduct come forth in strong contrast. They feel 
that their little ambition, and the success for which 
their whole lives are given, fall far below this new 
standard which is held up to them,—far below what 








they might and ought to attain to, and what those 
very lives are worth. It is surely with a deep 
significance that God has placed us in the midst 
of many things so much greater and more beautiful 
than we are; things which have been before us, 
and shall be after, and which seem to be vexed 
with no little self-conceit, but rather to be filled 
with worship of their great Master. The man who 
draws such meanings from such contemplations 
can hardly be satisfied with the perishable objects 
of ordinary ambition. In whatever cause he enlists 
himself, he will have respect unto a higher service. 
He will look, as we have said, beyond the range of 
the world, beyond his present horizon, and see the 
fruits of his labour, which are certain, although 
they be very far off. 








A SLEEP TOO SOUND. 


ITH love and fear upon his face 
He stoops above his wife and child, 
Z\. And hears without that war-note wild 
t Break on his brief and last embrace. 
x But half a glance and half a word, 
And once again that summon’s heard; 
And he is gone. But kindly Sleep 
Forbids her yet to wake and weep: 
She smiles in her unconsciousness, 
With happy dreams of long ago; 
Of love that feared to hope and guess, 
And love that burned to learn and know; 
And dreams that deep and deeper still 
Could scarce her depths of passion fill. 


From something far, and wild, and sad, 
From flying men among the hills, 

From death, in splendid garments clad, 
Who maddens men, like wine, and kills: 

From hosts, like tempests, whirled along 

With battle-cries and trumpet song, 

From broken steel and bleeding clay, 

His true steed bears him far away. 

The wounded man can scarce abide 

Upon his seat, nor tries to guide 





His hasty course; but, half in trance, 
Feels still that deep, avenging lance. 
Oh, yet, for timely care and skill ! 

And he may live. Such thoughts, perchance, 
And reason, heaven-inspired, fill 

That foaming chest and fiery glance! 
And now the goal is almost won, 
But strength of horse and man is gone; 
A few short paces from the door 
The good brute sinketh, panting sore; 
The fallen soldier hardly crawls 
To touch those dear and helpful walls, 


Oh, sweet and deadly Sleep, away ! 

Ye dreams of earthly paradise ; 

Lift fatal mists from those fond eyes, 
And burn them with the lurid day. 
Help, help! for thy loved fellow’s pain! 

Oh, for the roar of battle now, 

To strike on that oblivious brow, 

And pierce that dream-possesséd brain ! 
But Sleep and Death, with kindred skill, 
Bind, each, his victim at his will. 
At last she wakens, but his sleep 
Breaks not,—for ever calm and deep. 
J. 5. W. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
CUT TO THE HEART. 


~\ some time, shut wo within the wile 
| of his vicarage, that is, as far as Clara 
| Melrose was concerned. In other 

== directions, he went abroad pretty freely. 
Sais he even broke through his recluse habits, and 
paid visits and received them. 











“He is a deal pleasanter gentleman than he 
used to be,” was the popular opinion at Deep- 
dale. Deepdale little knew to what it was indebted 
for the change. Dionysius Curling’s geniality and 
good companionship mainly arose from the fact 
of his being in love with Clara Melrose. This 
new affection did much to dispel the pomposity 
and conceit of his nature. It softened him, and 
somewhat elevated his character, as an attachment 
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to a gifted and amiable woman was sure to do. Not 
that, for the present, he sought her society. 

The late husband of Clara Melrose had departed 
this life in the July of the preceding year. It was 
now June. So soon as the present month had 
elapsed, he would emerge from his concealment, 
and lay himself and his worldly goods at the feet 
of the siren who had so caytivated him. 

Such was his deliberate intention. He had not taken 
any further steps with regard to clearing up the matter 
of Clara Melrose’s innocence or her guilt. The inter- 
view with Betty seemed to have stopped all attempts 
in that direction. But his own mind was completely 
made up on the subject, and what did the opinion of 
the world signify? If they two could not live the 
slander down at Deepdale—why, they would go forth, 
shaking off the dust of their feet against it. 

He was thinking thus, one fine afternoon, when re- 
clining on his little horsehair sofa, in expectation 
of Martha Beck bringing in his tea. A bachelor’s 
teapot, one teacup and saucer, one serap of dry 
toast—such was the social meal of Dionysius Curl- 
ing. Already—for the time was drawing very near 
—already he was picturing a different state of things. 
A fair face opposite, a taper hand reaching him the 
cup, a sweet voice pressing him to eat, the most 
beautiful of women doing the honours of his table 
—ah! that would be transporting indeed! 

He rose from the sofa as he arrived at this happy 
conclusion ; and as he did so, Martha Beck brought 
in the tea. 

Now, Martha, in total ignorance of her master’s 
treachery, regarded him as a bachelor for life; and 
as a bachelor is a solitary being, she was wont to 
solace him, when she brought his meals, by any stray 
bit or scrap of news which the village afforded. She 
put down the tray in its accustomed place, and while 
she moved a pile of letters to make room for the 
toast, she said, in a gossiping tone— 

“That new doctor seems a nice sort of gentle- 
man.” 

Dionysius, still absorbed in thought, did not hear 
this remark. 

“They say he is up at the Manor a good deal,” 
continued Martha. “He is attending Lady Lucy. 
She is very sadly, poor thing.” 

Not a word from Dionysius. 

“And at Mrs. Melrose’s house. He goes there 
too, I suppose——” 

“What—-who? What are you talking about— 
what do you mean?” exclaimed Dionysius, starting 
suddenly into life. 

Martha looked somewhat alarmed. 

“TI was only saying, sir, that the new doctor that’s 
come to be with Dr. Plume—perhaps you recollect, 
sir P” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Dionysius, impatiently. 
“Go on.” 


“ He’s Mr. Chauncey, sir, the same that was tutor | 
to his lordship, and left the Manor just after we | 





“Never mind what they say,” interrupted Diony- 
sius, hastily. ‘Where did you tell me he went to?” 

“Well, sir, he is attending Lady Lucy, and goes a 
deal to see Mrs. Melrose.” 

A profound silence fell on the spirit of Dionysius. 
He uttered not a syllable. Long after Martha had 
left the room, he sat staring blankly at the teapot, 
which, with its cocked-up spout, seemed to stare back 
at him with equal blankness. The words, “He goes 
to see Mrs. Melrose,” had cut him to the heart! 

Dionysius felt desperate. He could have seized the 
teapot, with its cocked spout, and have flung it out 
of the window; but he didnot. He seized it indeed, 
but it was to pour out his tea. 

He drank his tea savagely, and munched his toast as 
if he were crunching up an enemy. Then he got up, 
went into his chamber, washed, dressed, and prepared 
to go out. 

In a few minutes he was making his way towards 
the cottage of Clara Melrose. How foolish he had 
been to stay away so long. Be the twelve months 
gone or not, he would trifle nolonger. At all events, 
he would begin the courtship; for he did not mean to 
burst suddenly upon her with a declaration. No; but 
he would give unmistakable signs of the state of his 
affections, and establish himself at the cottage as her 
devoted servant and slave. After this, would come the 
important and solemn proceeding of making her an 
offer. “I have a right to her affections,” thought 
Dionysius as he strode along; “no one else has.” 

When he turned down the lane to the cottage, a 
sight presented itself that cast a sickly hue over the 
face of Dionysius. 

The garden gate opened, and out stepped Frank 
Chauncey. He was not alone. Phil was with him; 
the boy’s hand in Frank’s hand. Neither of them 
saw Dionysius. They walked briskly away in an 
opposite direction. 

Then Frank Chauncey had been! 

Dionysius was so stung by jealousy that it took him 
a few minutes to recover. 

He was standing thus when out stepped the widow, 
looking more enchanting than ever he had seen her. 

She had left off her crape, and was clad in a soft, 
flowing dress of black muslin; her hair was some- 
what loosened, and a few curls of ravishing beauty 
floated down behind ; a gold chain was twisted round 
her throat, and she wore a hat with a long graceful 
feather: a basket was in her hand. She was coming 
out to gather roses. When she saw Dionysius, her 
face kindled into a smile of pleasure and sur- 
prise. 

“Tam so glad to see you, Mr. Curling,” cried she. 
“TI began to think you had forsaken me.” 

Her sweet voice, the beauty of her face, the touch 
of her soft white hand nearly undid him. Never was 
a man more inclined to go.down upon his bended knees 
and ask her to marry him. But Dionysius Curling 
hated abruptness. He must set about the business 
his own way, which was somewhat of the slowest. 


came. They say he’s the best-looking young man in | He looked, it is true, into her eyes with a tender and 


the parish.” 





wistful expression; he pressed her hand, and re- 
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tained it some seconds longer than was necessary ; 
but this was all. 

He sat down upon a garden chair, and watched her 
gather her roses. 

The evening was still and balmy. Close by were 
hay-fields, the delicious perfume of which was blended 
with the fragrance of the roses. He was alone with 
her. There was no one élse for her to speak to, as 
she glided to and fro, upon the grass, like a sylph. 
She kept turning her face to him, addressing herself 
to him. 

When her bouquet was complete, she came and sat, 
—no, not beside him, that would have been too trans- 
porting—but on a rustic seat just opposite. 

She told him that she was succeeding well, thanks 
to his kindness. Phil was improving; she liked the 
boy, and the employment of training and culturing 
his mind was pleasant to her. 

Dionysius drank in the words as though they had 
been nectar and ambrosia. 

But even here, in the midst of all this bliss, the 
remembrance of what he had seen gave him a pang. 
He resolved, the opportunity being a golden one, to 
cross-question the widow, with the utmost deli- 
cacy, but still to cross-question her, touching the 
matter. 

Presently, then, during a pause in the conversation, 
he stammered out, for he had not lost his native 
stiffness— 

“You receive visitors sometimes, I perceive Mrs. 
Melrose.” 

She looked at him with an air of innocent 
wonder. 

“I? oh, no! I have no visitors.” 

And she sighed as she said it. 

“But I saw—— There is a young doctor of the 
name of Chauncey come to Deepdale,” said Dionysius, 
with extreme pomposity. 

“Oh, yes; he is a great friend of Phil’s. Hecalled 
just now to take Phil a walk.” 

Her clear eye, her unembarrassed countenance 
were all open to Dionysius. He scanned them 
narrowly, but he found nothing. Still blundering 
on, he said, after a pause— 

“Does he often come to see you, Mrs. Melrose?” 
And as he spoke he looked down at the tips of his 
boots. 

The widow could not forbear a smile. 

“He does not come to see me, Mr. Curling; he 
comes to see Phil.” 

Dionysius’s face turned white and then green. This 
might be a subterfuge. 

* He is the only neighbour we have,” continued the 
widow, artlessly ; “and a most agreeable young man. 
Is he a friend of yours, Mr. Curling ?” 

No,” said Dionysius, shortly. 

Again the widow smiled. A woman of her superior 
tact could not be blind and deaf. 

For an hour or more, Dionysius sat on the garden 
chair opposite to Clara Melrose. But, alas! the en- 
Any moment 


a 


chantment of the thing was gone. 
there might return—his rival ! 


But, as it happened, Frank Chauncey did not re- 
turn. Only Phil bounded in at the garden gate, and 
Dionysius had to ge home with the riddle unsolved, 
and in a paroxysm of jealousy. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
A PASSIONATE WOMAN. 


Tue next time Frank paid his visit to the Manor, the 
laced footman was waiting to receive him. 

Lady Landon desired to speak to him. 

Frank, whose task was by no means an easy one, 
walked to the boudoir which contained the stately 
and august person of the Big Countess. She was 
sitting this time in her chair of state, and being 
apparemtly in a gracious humour, she beckoned to 
Frank to sit likewise. So Frank sat down. 

“Well, Mr. Chauncey,” said the countess, in a 
tone of encouragement, “and how is your patient?” 

Frank shook his head. He intended to deal very 
plainly with the countess. 

“She is getting well, I suppose, Mr. Chauncey, 
under your judicious management ?”’ 

“T am afraid,” replied Frank, taking no notice 
of the compliment, “that the seat of the com- 
plaint is in the mind. Lady Lucy has some hidden 
grief which consumes her strength, and sets medical 
skill at defiance. I regret to say so, but I fear such 
is the case.” 

“You are quite wrong, Mr. Chauncey,” said the 
countess, sharply and angrily; “she has no grief 
at all!” 

Frank was silent. 

“Pray have you followed my directions, Mr. 
Chauncey ?” 

“To a certain extent I have, Lady Landon.” 

“Well?” 

*T have discovered that unless she is set at rest 
from every kind of excitement, the consequences will 
be fatal.” 

“Excitement! who wants her to be’ excited? I 
don’t !” 

“Tt is very natural,” again began Frank. 

“Tt is not at all natural! Look at Blanche; she 
is going to be married. Pray is she excited ?” 

“‘ Lady Blanche is in good health,” observed Frank, 

quietly. 

« And so is Lady Lucy, if she would but believe it.” 

Frank felt he could not stand it much longer. To 
be browbeaten by the countess was something in- 

tolerable. 

“Now, Mr. Chauncey,” said her ladyship, rising— 

Frank rose likewise—‘“‘ Lady Blanche is going to 

be married in a fortnight. I shall not have two 

weddings, when one will do. I intend that Lady 

Lucy should be married the same day.” 

Frank’s eyes were fixed on the ground. 

“So you will please to prepare her mind, Mr, 

Chauncey.” 

Frank seemed as if turned to stone. 
| he could do no more. 

“Tf yon cannot succeed—and, excuse me, Mr. 


He bowed; 
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Chauncey, you do not appear very energetic in the 
matter—I shall send for Dr. Harker. He will carry 
out my wishes.” 

“A passionate woman, and merciless!” thought 
Frank. 

Ags soon as he could, he quitted her presence, and 
with a distraction of mind little suspected by the 
Big Countess, turned his steps towards the apart- 
ment of Lady Lucy. Ere he reached it, he heard the 
sound of weeping. She was on her knees at the 
sofa, her face buried in the cushions, and her sobs 
appeared to convulse the delicate frame that had 
no strength to resist them. 

Frank entered softly, and closed the door. He did 
not consider much what was best to do. There are 
some emergencies which take a man by surprise, and 
force him to act whether or no. Frank was forced 
to act. He raised her with all the gentleness and 
tender care of a woman; he placed her in her chair, 
and began to chafe the hands, cold and white as 
marble; 

She had nearly fainted, and he had administered 
to her what restoratives were in his power. When 
she revived she looked at him, her usually serene 
eyes wild in their expression of fear and distress, 
and, clasping her hands, she cried out, “Save me 
from this dreadful marriage !” 

Soothing her, as Frank Chauncey knew how to do, 
he told her he would do all that lay in his power; 
he cheered her with the hope that she might yet 
escape; he promised that Dr. Plume should use his 
influence with the countess: his voice and manner 
had a tranquillising effect. 

How she felt towards the man who would have been 
her deliverer did not then transpire; but as he con- 
tinued to speak, her tempest-tossed spirit grew calm ; 
her little quivering hand lay in his, and she made 
no attempt to withdraw it. While he stayed, her 
troubles seemed to stand at bay. When he was 
gone, she felt doubly, trebly desolate! 

Was it so ?—that she had begun to love him ? 





CHAPTER XLV. 
FRANK AND SIR GEOFFREY. 


As Frank walked slowly to his gig, an idea came into 
his mind. Should he appeal to the tender mercies of 
Sir Geoffrey Willet? Few men would care to have a 
bride forced upon them against her will, and Sir 
Geoffrey appeared to be courteous and good-natured. 
He might be amenable to reason or to pity. Frank 
saw him, in the distance, fishing on the river’s bank, 
Should he go to him? It was a forlorn hope, a very 
straw on the surface, but he would catch at it. He 
left his gig at the gate of the field, and made towards 
the place where Sir Geoffrey was taking his pastime. 
Sir Geoffrey had established himself under the 
shadow of a tree, his fishing-tackle and basket beside 
him. He had just cast in the line when Frank ap- 
proached. Sir Geoffrey saw him coming, and gave a 
nod of recognition. 








“Good morning, Mr. Chauncey. Are you going to 
have a turn at fishing ?” 

Frank replied in the negative. Then he stood on 
the bank in silence. 

It was a pleasant bank to stand upon. An ash- 
tree cast a shade over the water. The river doubled 
about prettily, and was skirted by the Deepdale Park. 
It was a rural stream, and the large cool leaves of the 
water-lilies lay upon the surface, and the yellow iris 
was flowering abundantly. 

“ Fond of fishing?” said Sir Geoffrey, who had no: 
great conversational powers. 

“ Not particularly,” replied Frank. 

Frank fell many degrees in the estimation of Sir 
Geoffrey Willet. 

He went on, moving his rod gently about, and 
keenly alive to the slightest ripple in the water. 

Frank stood watching him—considering, all the 
while, the best point of attack. 

He was not an ill-looking young man by any 
means. There was an easy good-nature about him 
that Frank would have liked, had not the circum- 
stances of the case prevented it. 

“Tsay,” said Sir Geoffrey, at last, looking round 
at him, “won't you sit down?” 

There was a stump of a tree near, and Frank, 
responding to the invitation, sat down. 

It was a difficult matter to open up the subject in 
hand, but Frank contrived, at length, todo so. He 
began by saying he had just come from paying his 
usual visit to Lady Lucy. 

“Oh, have you?” replied Sir Geoffrey, hastily 
drawing his line out of the water, and then plunging 
itin again. “ She’s getting on pretty well, I sup- 
pose ?”” 

“TI am sorry to say that she is not getting on at 
all,” replied Frank. 

er “Tg 

This interjection always came handy to Sir 
Geoffrey. 

“Indeed,” said Frank, earnestly, and with feeling ; 
“T fear that she is in a most precarious state.” 

At this moment, Sir Geoffrey's eyes began to sparkle; 
a good-sized pike was nibbling at the bait. 

“Hush! hush! Be sure you don’t disturb him. 
So, so, my fine fellow! I have you, sure enough!” 

This was addressed to the pike, which, the next 
moment, was drawn from its native element, and 
thrown struggling on the bank. 

“Did you ever see such a beauty?” exclaimed Sir 
Geoffrey, rubbing his hands; “I never did.” 

“TIT thought we were speaking about Lady Lucy,” 
replied Frank, displeased. 

“So we were! I beg your pardon. What was it 
you said ?—that she was better ?” 

“I said she was in a very precarious state,” re- 
peated Frank. 

“Dear me! Iam sorry! It’s a bit of a bother, 
isn’t it?” 

“In my opinion,” continued Frank, “she is too 
weak for any kind of excitement whatever. Nay, 
excitement might prove highly dangerous.” 
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“We won’t have it,” replied Sir Geoffrey, again 
casting his line into the water; “weshall be married 
as quietly as possible.” 

Frank, in spite of himself, ground his teeth 
together. 

«Excuse me, Sir Geoffrey; I wish to hint to you 
that it would be desirable to have the wedding 
postponed.” 

“Why?” He said it without the slightest fervour 
—his eyes eagerly watching the line. 

“On account of Lady Lucy’s health.” 

“Oh, that won’t signify! We can travel about. I 
suppose she will get well some time.” 

The tone of this speech cut Frank to the heart. 

It was evident that Sir Geoffrey cared very little 
for the unhappy girl who was about to become his 
wife. 

Convinced of this, Frank began in earnest. He 
dwelt still further on the state of Lady Lucy’s health, 
and went on to hint ‘at her extreme reluctance to the 
marriage. He did this, with all the delicacy in his 
power, and ended by making an appeal to the young 
man’s generosity. 

Would he actually compel her to marry him? 

During this speech, which was admirably got up, 
Sir Geoffrey’s attention was, now and then, distracted 
by the occupation in which he was engaged. His 
bait came off the hook, and he had to fasten on 





another. Once or twice he fancied he had caught, 
but the catch proved a disappointment. On the 
whole, however, he listened very creditably. When 
Frank had finished, he replied, in a matter-of-fact 
tone, and without the least apparent anxiety— 

“T can’t help it. If,she does not care for me, itis 
not my fault. I’ve tried to make her.” 

“But think of the future, Sir Geoffrey—of——” 
her misery, he was about to say, but he paused. 

“Oh, I shall do very well. Lucy will get used to 
me,” said Sir Geoffrey, coolly. 

Frank was amazed at the phlegmatic nature of this 
speech. 

“Surely you would not marry any lady on such 
terms as these!” exclaimed he. 

“Well, you see. I think I will,” replied Sir 
Geoffrey. 

Frank was speechless. 

It does not much signify,” continued Sir Geoffrey, 
glancing around to where Frank sat. “I can do 
pretty much as I have been used, and she can have 
her own way. In these times, people don’t always 
marry for love!” 

Frank had no more to say. He rose up. His 
diplomacy had failed. 

Sir Geoffrey bade him a polite good morning, and 
then turned his whole attention to his fishing. 

(To be continued.) 








SEEING 


GHOSTS. 


A BOY’S ADVICE TO BOYS. 


A\ID you ever see a ghost? The most 
probable answer to this is—‘“ No.” 
But very few of my readers, I ven- 
i} ture to prophesy, will reply in the 
affirmative. If I were to continue my 
inquiries upon the subject with these, 
I imagine that something like the following would 
ensue :— 

“You are quite sure that it was a ghost which you 
saw ? ” 

“TI am sure of it; at least, it was as like a ghost as 
anything could be.” 

“ What is a ghost like ?” 

“Oh, all white, and ghastly, and vague, and 
shadowy.” 

“What form does a ghost take?” 

“‘ Generally like a shrouded human form, but is not 
restricted to any particular shape.” 

«Where did you see it?” 

“In the churchyard, as I was passing by there. 
was quite white, and appeared all of a sudden.” 

“ At what time were you passing ?” 

* Late in the evening. It was very cloudy, and the 
moon peeped out only now and then. I felt very 
lonely, because I was alone, and I was afraid from 
the first that I should see something dreadful. And 
so it happened.” 

“You are certain that it was not a tombstone ?” 





It 





* Quite, for the figure seemed to move towards me; 
and you know that a stone could not move.” 

«And did this dreadful being come close to you?” 
“Why, no; for I did not give it a chance of doing 
“ What did you do, then, pray ?” 

“ Why, I did what I should think any one would 
do under the circumstances. I rushed home as fast 
as my legs could carry me!” 

I have one or two remarks to make upon the fore- 
going; but before I do so, I have a personal adven- 
ture to relate. In fact, I am going to tell you as 
true a ghost story as any in existence. 

When I was a tiny fellow of about five or six years 
old, my parents left England to reside in Jersey. Our 
new home was in a pretty little nook, called St.——. 
Bay; and after school it was capital fun to go climb- 
ing up the green steeps that lay back a little way 
from the shore; and when we reached the top, to 
scramble down them again; or to seek the limpets 
clinging to the rocks, and looking like a part of the 
stone itself; or to hunt for small crabs deserted by 
the fickle tide; or, better than all, to have a jolly 
bathe and swim in the cool, clear waters of the 
Channel. 

Like most boys, I had one close companion and 
playmate-in-chief, who shared all my sports and 
pastimes, and all my secrets, both pleasant and sad; 
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and his name was suggestive of his nature, for it was 
Frank Goodhart. 

So passed seven or eight years—a long time to 
us boys; and each year we grew more and more 
attached to each other; when at last, to our dis- 
may and sorrow, my father announced his inten- 
tion of sending me to a friend of his in England, 
from whom I should receive a far better education 
than at the school I had up to this attended. A 
vessel was fixed upon, my berth was engaged, my 
small baggage was got ready, and the hour of my 
departure arrived. Our parting was a very melan- 
choly one; poor Frank actually burst into tears; and 
though your humble servant affected the stern Briton, 
yet he felt a strange choking in his throat, and could 
hardly keep back the moisture from his eyes. But 
under such circumstances tears are no disgrace; and 
I may have the pleasure of speaking to you upon this 
particular subject at some other time. 

In the evening of the seeond day I found myself at 
my destination. My preceptor (a minister, who on 
account of ill-health had been compelled to resign his 
charge) was a very kind gentleman; and his sweete 
faced, gentle lady did her best to soften the pangs 
of separation, and to make me feel “at home.” I 
found that I was to have a companion of my own 
age, who would share my studies, my pastimes, and, 
les me mention, my bedroom. My new home had 
once been a rectory, and though there were not many 
rooms, it was a large, rambling sort of building, with 
gloomy long passages, and great wide staircases; 
and of stormy, windy winters’ nights the fugitive 
draughts and gusts made a fitful and somewhat un- 
earthly moaning, as they wound through a loose- 
fitting window, or burst through an opening door. 

Mat Cressy was a very good fellow, and, although 
he could never be to me all that Frank Goodhart was, 
I became fond of his society; especially as without 
him I was apt to grow melancholy and homesick, 
So in a few months I became thoroughly domiciled, 
and contented myself with looking forward to the 
Christmas holidays, which I was to spend at home. 

But one day, a few weeks before Christmas, as 
I was preparing to go with Mat Cressy to a little 
birthday party, a letter came for me, and all round it 
was a broad black border. To my dismay and grief, 
it contained the news of Frank Goodhart’s death! 

He, brave boy, while endeavouring to rescue a lad 
who. had fallen into the water and was unable to 
swim, had been too severely clutched by the drowning 
one, and both at last had gone down together, to 
arise in another world. Dear, good Frank! I know 
he is in heaven, and if ever the glorified ones look 
again upon those of their dear friends who are sul 
on earth, he is looking upon me now. There! a tear 
has just blotted out a word or two and blistered the 
paper; but of course you will not see it, because your 
copy will be printed from this, 

Of course, I was now in no mood to join the merry 
party; and instead, I retired to our room, when un- | 
seen I could have a thorough cry, and undisturbed 
think over all the good old times. In this way passed 





two or three hours, and each hour was more gloomy 
and oppressive than the last. At length I deter- 
mined to seek refuge from my sorrow in sleep, and in 
a few minutes put out my light and crept into bed. 
Not, however, to sleep. My brain was too alive 
with painful thoughts to allow of repose. I began 
to wish that Mat Cressy would relieve my solitude 
with his cheering company; for he is a nice fellow, 
and knows how to sympathise with one in his troubles. 
The rough east wind howled upon the rattling panes, 
and the subdued creaking and moaning around me 
seemed ‘more unearthly than ever. As one unwonted 
sound fell upon my straining ear, I shivered and 
shuddered, and, constrained by some strange fascina- 
tion, I started up from my pillow, when I beheld, at 
the foot of the bed, a motionless white figure. The 
horror of the sight froze my blood, and I felt my hair 
rising from my head. I tried to speak, to groan, to 
scream, but my tongue clave to the roof of my mouth, 
and I could not emit a sound; neither could I move 
an inch, for I was paralysed with terror. A thousand 
wild thoughts flashed through my brain. This, then, 
was the ghost of my dead friend, come to reveal to 
me by its dread presence the fearful tidings which 
had already been conveyed to me through human 
means. Each moment I expected, and dreaded, to 
hear it speak or see it move; but no! there it re- 
mained as mute and motionless as when it first met 
my affrighted gaze. 

How long I remained transfixed with this dumb 
horror, I could not tell; I only know that I seemed 
to live years in every minute, and that I felt my 
brain about to turn, when I heard the unutterably 
welcome sound of my companion’s footstep on the 
stairs. Just. before he reached the door, I heard him 
exclaim— 

“Oh dear! I’ve snuffed it out; but perhaps H—— 
has a light.” 

As he entered, I found myself able to wail out— 

“Oh, Mat, Mat, do you see that dreadful form 
yonder?” 

“What! a ghost?” rejoined he, under his breath. 

“Yes, yes,” I gasped; “ there—there, at the foot 
of my bed!” 

No reply for a few moments; then I heard a 
weird, unnatural, choking, chuckling noise; and 
suddenly the white figure sprang upon me, as, 
frantic with terror, I huddled myself beneath the 
bed-clothes, and for a short time lost all con- 
sciousness. 

When I came to again there was a light in the 
room, and Mat Cressy was bending over me with an 
extremely grave face, and a curious light was 
glistening in his eyes. 

“ Better, old fellow ?” said he. 

“Yes,” I whispered; “but has rr gone?” 

**No,” he replied, with a shake of the head; and 
taking up from my bed My CLEAN SHIRT FOR ToO- 
morgow, he said— 

*« Allow me, my dear friend, to have the pleasure 
of introducing you to Spiritus Ghost, Esq.; and also 
to express my regret,” he added, in a more serious 
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tone, “that, you, have been entrapped into a notion 
so far from flattering to the memory of your poor 
friend Frank.” 

You can, perhaps, imagine my shame and confu- 
sion on thus discovering the innocent cause of my 
agony and terror. As Mat Cressy had suggested, 
I felt it to be an insult to the memory of the one to 
whom I had been so much attached, that. so ridi- 
culous an incident should have been connected with 
so. solemn and sad an occasion... But one good 
thing it taught me, and.that was, never again to 
believe,in these absurd stories of ghosts with which 
.my old nurse, like many another superstitious old 
dame, had been used at once to interest and to 
terrify me. 

And now, my imaginary friend, let me endeavour 
to examine the mystery of the churchyard ghost, 
which is as general a specimen of ghost as I can 
think of at this moment... First you say that you are 
sure that what you saw was a ghost, “ because it was 
as like a ghost as anything could be.”; Well, I have 
no doubt that it was; for I feel persuaded that it 
no more resembled one than any object you may see 
in broad daylight.. And pray how do you know that 
a ghost is white, and ghastly, and vague, and 
shadowy? . Because some foolish, credulous person, 
whose,.only authority was imagination or hearsay, 
had told, you'so. _Do you, not remember how 
frightened the disciples of Jesus. were, when, after 

lis resurrection, they were assembled together, and 

guddenly he appeared in :their midst?...They had 
more reason for terror than»you had; but. Jesus 
gently reproved them; and told-them that a spirit 
had no visible:form, as they saw he had. The soul 
ig not more visible, after the death of the body than 
while that body was its frail temple. 

Then you say that»you saw this ghost in the 





churchyard, as you were passing that way, late one q 
dark evening. Filled as your head already was with 
superstitious nonsense, these circumstances ‘made — 


you the more apprehensive (as’ you afterwards Gon! 
fess) of seeing “something dreadful ;” and by the 
aid of the same disordered imagination the object you 


saw seemed to move towards you; just as by night 


the moon seems to glide from cloud to cloud, when 


it is the clouds which move; and much in thé’ same 


way your distracted vision misled you. Afterall 
the plain fact of the matter is this:—On your way 


to or from home one dark night, you had'to pass bya 


place of ‘which you had a superstitiéus dread ; the 


moon shed a peaceful white ray on one of ‘the tomb- vf 


stones in the churchyard ; you were too terrified to 
look at it more closely, and, to use your own expres- 
sive language, “you rushed home as fast as your’ 
legs could carry you!” 

Most people shrink from the bare idea of meeting 
a “ghost,” and shudder as they hear or see any- 
thing which reminds them of these unpleasant: 
myths. Why are they afraid? It is because there is! 
a certain little secret hammer which goes tap, tap at’ 
their hearts, and which is called “ Conscience?” We 
are so painfully conscious of our sinfulness of nature’ 
that we dread having anything to do with one whois’ 
not one of ourselves. For ’ 


** Conscience doth make cowards of us all” 


We feel that such a being would be a messenger of: 
retribution, and not mercy. Why should we fee 
afraid? Ifwemake our peace with God, he will be: 
our guard; and if he befor us, who shall prevail 
against'us? Nay, then, my friend, believe in ghosts 
if thou wilt, and fear not, but rather be glad; for 
“he will’ give his angels charge over thee, to keep 
thee in all thy ways.” 
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We have great pleasure in publishing our first list of subscriptions to “ The Quiver” Orphan-Home Fund, and sincerely, 
tyust that the Christian exertions ef our readers will soon enable us to promise the National Orphan Home an additional wing 
£0 their Institution, at present urgently in need of increased accommodation. It will be a source of much satisfactionsig all our 


contributors to think, during the severity of the present winter, that an 2 
happy retreat from cold, and wretchedness, and vice. 
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